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social-economic planning in order to develop a society without class distinctions and privileges. 
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Labor — Today 
and Tomorrow 


By Cuartes C. WEBBER 


Labor today is a mighty force in the United Nations. 
Tomorrow it will be one of the powers of the post-war 
world. Working men and women — the members of 
organized labor — are the backbone of the war efforts 

in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
_ the Soviet Union, Canada, the United States, Mexico 
and other Latin-American countries, China and India. 
Labor’s representatives in the councils of state and 
nation are exerting a powerful influence on the plans for 
a new world order—an order wherein the common people 
are to have their rightful place. 


LABOR AND WAR 
Labor is under no illusions as to what war is, nor 
_ what it does to mankind. Labor knows that war ‘kills 
_ and maims the youth of the world, that war destroys the 
_ fruits of long years of creative work. Labor hates war 
and hopes to abolish it as an instrument of social change. 
Why then is labor participating in the war? Because 
t knows what Fascism has done to democracy, to trade 
1ion members and to the labor movement. Union leaders 
have been thrown into concentration camps, enslaved, 
rutally treated, murdered. The once free independent 
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in defense of their country and its institutions. (There 
are over twenty-five million trade-unionists in the 
U.S. S$. R.) Additional millions of union members from 
the United Nations are now risking their lives in the 
Armed Services and the Merchant Marine. From one 
union alone, the United Mine Workers of America, over 
68,000 members have entered the armed forces. 


2. STRIKE RIGHTS. Within three weeks after 
Pearl Harbor the official representatives of the A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O. unions notified the President of the 
United States that their unions would give up their hard- 
won right to strike. The answer to the question, How 
well have they kept that promise? — the recent report 
of the National Association of Manufacturers notwith- 
standing — is to be found in the following statements, 
issued during the week of Oct. 27, 1942, (a) by the 
National War Labor Board and (b) by Wayne L. Morse, - 
a member of the Board: 

(a) “Sinée Pearl Harbor the man-days lost to the 
war effort through strikes have been one day out of 
every thousand man-days worked . . . . an outstanding — 
record.” == 

(b) “In Sablshine figures of man-hours lost through — 
strikes, the N. A. M. failed to include the number of __ 
man-hours worked .... Any publication which presents 
only the hours lost and attempts to draw conclusions = 
therefrom is not presenting an honest picture....Actu- 
ally, strike losses have ranged only from 6- 100 of 1 per Ss 
cent to 1-10 of 1 per cent of time worked.” =— 

3. WAGES. Labor not only has refrained almapat 100 
per cent from striking but it has also accepted cuts in 
wages (workers in the shipbuilding industry) and given 
up its contractual rights for double pay for Sunday 
_and holidays, and time and a half for Saturdays (United 
OE Aircraft and Agere ee 
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ing Workers’ Union are cutting garments for the Red 
Cross in their free time.” 

5. TIME AND BLOOD. In the other civilian serv- 
ices labor has also compiled a splendid record. Thousands 
of trade union members are air raid wardens, fire watch- 
ers and demolition squadmen. Other thousands have 
donated blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 


LABOR AND PRODUCTION 

Many months before Pearl Harbor labor recognized 
that it was imperative to increase the production of the 
instruments of national defense. Philip Murray proposed 
the C. I. O. Industry Council Plan. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, C. I. O., set forth the 
Reuther Plan for the transformation of the automobile 
industry to the production of airplanes. Harry Bridges, 
labor leader of the maritime workers, outlined a system 
for speeding up shipping. (See Social Questions Bulle- 
tin, January, 1942.) 

These proposals, long disregarded, much to the present 
sorrow of the United Nations, finally bore fruit in March, 
1942, when Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, requested the establishment of joint 
labor-management committees in the 10,000 plants en- 
gaged in war production. 

A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions both cooperated whole- 
heartedly in this War Production Drive. The Interna- 
tional Federation of Architects, Chemists and Techni- 
cians—C. I. O., 5 Beekman St., New York City, pub- 
lished a noteworthy pamphlet, “Producing for Victory,” 
(price 15c), giving many practical suggestions for in- 
creasing the productivity of labor and equipment. 

Remarkable results were soon secured in all parts of 
the country. 

“At the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corporation, full 
labor cooperation permitted launching of a destroyer 
some five weeks ahead of schedule.” (Labor Notes, April, 
1942. Published by Labor Research Association, 80 East 
11 St., New York City.) 

_ In southern California shops where committees are 
in operation, war material production is reported to have 
oe fae 10% up to 300%.’ (Labor Notes, May, 

“Illinois Malleable Iron Co. of Chicago, with orders 
for 200,000 war implements, was turning out 5,000 a 
month. With a management-union production council in 
operation, output was boosted to 5,796 the first day. Since 
that time production has ranged from 5,000 to as high 
as 7,000 units daily.” (Labor Notes, May, 1942.) 

‘ “American Rolling Mills, Ashland, Kentucky, reported 
that one thousand production and maintenance records 
had been achieved since Pearl Harbor.” (Labor Notes, 
August, 1942.) 

In Great Britain, the labor-management production 
committees initiated by the trade union shop stewards 
have also been obtaining phenomenal gains. The C. I. O. 
News, November 2, 1942, reports that output in an 
important London arms factory has increased 500 per 
cent since a joint committee was set up six months ago. 
“Bottlenecks are now tackled by workers who go into 
the plant on their day off.” 

By these Herculean efforts labor is “Producing for 
Victory.” . 

Labor has at the same time done something else that 
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is “most significant.” Harlen R. Crippen’s excellent 
analysis of “Workers and Jobs in Wartime Britain 
(Science and Society, Summer Number, 1942) cites how 
“labor has won acknowledgment of its creative role in 
the production process. Once the man at the bench or 
forge takes an active part in planning and organizing 
the utilization of the production machine, he is 
not likely to assent to any position which would make him 
an inarticulate, and supposedly unthinking, tender of the 
machines.” In other words, the worker from now on, 
in all probability, is going to demand an industrial set-up 
wherein he can be a creative personality. te 

Such a development, coming out of labor’s participa- 
tion in the work of the labor-management committees, 
places an obligation on those who stand for “the method 
of social-economic planning under democratic control . . . 
as the method by which-the Christian principle of service 
and the development of personality can be progressively 
realized” — an obligation to aid trade unions and man- 
agement of industry, in our communities, in the initia- 
tion of joint labor-management committees. 

Suggestions as to procedure can be secured from the 
Production Drive Committee, Washington, D. C. (This. 
Committee of five now has two representatives of organ- 
ized labor), the C. I. O., 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and The A. F. of L., Federation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE MANPOWER CRISIS 

Monopolistic interests, in their drive for war profits, 
have blocked and are still blocking a maximum war ef- 
fort. There is a serious shortage of strategic materials. 
Four or five million additional workers are needed in the 
war industries. Compulsory job freezing legislation is 
now before Congress. The drafting of industrial man 
and womanpower has been proposed. 

Confronted with these problems, the A. F. of L, 
through its President, William Green, has submitted a 
program of action which calls for the following (See 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, October 27, 1942): 

1. Full utilization of available manpower and woman- 
oo on the present voluntary and democratic basis 

rst. : 

2. A prompt and complete registration of all those 
fit for work in war and civilian industries. 

3. The provision of social security, accident insur- 
ance and unemployment compensaton, 

4. The setting up of adequate housing facilities for 
those transported to work in remote sections. 

5. No reaping of profits by an employer from the 
labor of men drafted for work in his plant. 

The C. I. O., through its president, Philip Murray, 
and its secretary, James Carey, is insisting upon the 
immediate organization of “a unified command over the 
whole field of national material and manpower re- 
sources,” with labor (industrial and farm) having ade- 
quate representation along with management and govern- 
ment on the central, regional and local boards. 

_ Under such an arrangement labor would have an effec- 
tive voice in determining the allocation of manpower 
and womanpower to either the Armed Services or indus- 
try (war’or civilian) or agriculture. It would also be 
able to request that race discrimination be eliminated in 
the Armed Services, in industry, and in the trade unions ; 
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a ae ned aeruices place the procurement of mili- 
cee pp ee the hands of the civilian authorities of 
ae that industry accept women in jobs that are 
w barred to them; and that Management give up mono- 
polistic practices that interfere with full production and 
grant labor-management committees wider authorit if 
Increasing production. oe 
_ In case management continue 
tion, labor could demand the socialization of all vital 
war industries. (President A. F. Whitney of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen is already asking for joint 
OE ee operation of the railroads. ) 
= 2 - of L. and C. I. O. proposals for meeting 
manpower crisis should be vigorously supported. 


co ied AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
es oo aa it has become increasingly appar- 
that, € war is to be won and a durable 
peace established, an effective governing council of the 
United Nations must be organized. This council must 
in turn set up (1) a Supreme War Council to conduct 
military operations under a unified command: (2) a 
Division of Political Warfare, on which labor would have 
representation, to broadcast, to the former maebers: of 
the trade unions in Germany and the occupied countries 
the United Nations’ plans for the future; and (3) a 
Supreme Economic and Manpower Council, with ade- 
quate labor representation, to coordinate the economic 
— of all the United Nations. 
s soon as this latter Council gets u 
should request that it create a Be ee 
construction sub-committee, with strong labor represen- 
SSA see relief, reconstruction and long-range 
ects for the post-w i 1 
ee 2 1943) world. (See Social Questions 
Pending the formation of these Councils and Commit- 
tees, labor in the United States and Great Britain should 
have adequate representation on the present functioning 
American and British Combined Raw Materials Board 
a Scunbined prone, the Combined Production 
esources Board a i ippi 
ee nd the Combined Shipping Ad- 
Labor must be aided in its endeavor to secure represen- 
tation on these powerful Boards. Unless this is achieved 
there is but little hope that either labor or religious 
organizations will be able to do much in creating a new 
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LABOR POWER 
_ The monopolists of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain are not going to ease their grip on the economic life 
of the United Nations unless they are compelled by a 
stronger group. 

Therefore, if labor is to play a positive role in the 
national and international production process, it must 
have power — enough power to block monopolistic re- 
strictions of production, and enough power to so control 
and operate the economic machine as to produce the 
necessary amount of goods required to meet the needs 
of mankind. sort 

In order to secure this power, organized labor is re- 
- quired (1) to unify the forces of labor within each nation 
and to unite all national labor movements into an effective 
international labor council; (2) to carry on vigorous 
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campaigns to persuade every worker by hand or brain 
to join a trade union; (3) to secure and maintain a stand- 
ard of living that will assure health and strength to the 
workers and their families; (4) to oppose all attempts to 
destroy or to cripple the trade unions by unjust anti-labor 
actions or legislation; (5) to conduct courses of study— 
courses in which the students will be motivated to help 
create a more equitable economic order through the in- 
strumentality of the labor movement; (6) to build a 
political movement of such strength as will enable labor 
to have its proper representation in the governing bodies 
of the state, both national and international. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


1. A UNITED LABOR. A divided American labor 
movement, as evidenced by the A. F. of L., the C. I. er 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and the United Mine Work- 
ers, is responsible in no small part for the lack of labor 
representation on the governing board of the W. Pacis 
The refusal of the A. F. of L. to join with the British 
Trade Union Congress in the formation of an Anglo- 
American-Soviet Trade Union Committee, and the fail- 
ure of the International Federation of Trade Unions to 
invite the Soviet trade unions to affiliate with it, are re- 
sponsible, in part at least, for the present inadequate 
place of international labor in the joint economic and 
political organizations of the Allied Nations. 

The tragic results of these divisions in the ranks of 
labor compel religious organizations to aggressively urge 
organized labor to unite. 

2. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Although trade- 
union membership in the United States is now at an all 
time high of between eleven and twelve million, approxi- 
mately three-quarters of all the workers in our country 
are unorganized. In this situation we are obligated to 
continue to uphold labor’s right to organize and to bar- 

ain collectively. 

3. A LIVING WAGE. The war-time budget of 
the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics 
of the University of California, for a wage earner’s fami- 
ly of four (priced for San Francisco as of March, 1942), 
calls for $2580 a year or about $49.63 a week. Thous- 
ands of “wage earners’ families of four” are woefully 
short of this amount. We should cooperate with them 
and their trade unions in asking for increased wages. 
The War Labor Board has just ruled that it will approve 
increased wages “to eliminate substandards of living.” 

4, REGISTERED OPPOSITION. Senator O’Dan- 
iel of Texas has just offered a bill in the United States 
Senate to suspend the Wages and Hours Law. Congress- 
men are demanding the repeal of the N.L.R.A. Bills 
outlawing the “closed shop” and other legitimate union 
practices are reported to be in the offing. Legislation of 
this type, either in Congress or in our State legislatures, 
should have our immediate opposition. 

5. WORKERS’ EDUCATION. Labor will welcome 
our cooperation in its educational movement. 

6. POLITICAL ACTION. We must work for the 
development of an American Farmer-Labor Party. 

Labor today is struggling for a better tomorrow. Re- 
ligion and Labor must join hands. Together they can 
build a new social order — a social order in which free- 
dom, security, equality and fraternity will be the posses- 
sions of all. 


Resource Material 
(Labor—Today and Tomorrow) 
How Collective Bargaining 
Works. Twentieth Century Fund. 
New York. 1942. $4.00. 

Dynamics of Industrial Demo- 
cracy by Clinton S. Golden and 


Harold J. Ruttenberg. Harpers. 
1942. $3.00. 
War Production. C. I. O., 718 


Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 
D-C 1942. 15c¢. 

Post-War Planning. National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. 

Labor in the World Crisis, by 
Joseph Mire and E. E. Schwartz- 
trauber. Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 1942. 15c. 

Understanding Unionism, by 
Mary Lawrence, Highlander Folk 
School, Monteagle, Tenn. 1942. 25c. 

The Role of Labor in the Strug- 
gle for a New Social and Economic 
Order, by A. F. Whitney. 1942. 
Free. M.F.S.S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Labor’s Monthly Survey. Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washing- 
tof;-D.-C. 

The A. F. of L. Weekly News 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Economic Outlook (Monthly) 
C.1.O. 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $1.00 per year. 

Labor. The Railroad Workers 
Weekly Newspaper. Labor Build- 
ing, 10 Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D. C. 5c per copy. 

Information Service. Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5c per 


copy. 


Act Now! 


The Pepper-Goyer anti-poll tax 
bill is now before the United States 
Senate, having passed the House 
and the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Wire your Senators today to vote 
for the Bill. It will die unless acted 
upon before January 1, 1943, the 
end of this session of Congress. 

Request your Senators, in case a 
filibuster against the Bill develops, 
(one has already been threatened) to 
vote for the adoption of the cloture 
rule limiting debate. 

The poll tax, according to a reso- 
lution adopted by the New York 
East Conference, is denying the bal- 
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lot to nine million white and Negro 
Americans. 

The Erie Conference of the 
Methodist Church “believes that the 
poll tax restrictions upon voting are 
a menace to national unity and 
safety.” 

Both the New York East and the 
Erie Conferences, as well as the Na- 
tional Conference of the M.F.S.S., 
have requested Congress and the 
President to enact legislation which 
will abolish the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting for federal officers. 


Executive Committee Actions 


The National Executive Commit- 
tee of the M. F. S. S., on Oct. 23, 
1942, declared that we must contin- 
ue to do the following: 

(1) Defend the rights of labor 
as guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wages and Hours Act and the 
Walsh-Healy Act. 

(2) Protect the living standards 
of the people against the exactions 
of profiteers. 

(3) Support the abolition of 
the poll tax. Support the Anti- 
Lynching Bill, aid for war refugees, 
and consumers cooperatives. Oppose 
anti-Semitism and all forms of race 
discrimination. 

(4) Endeavor to persuade the 
Methodist Publishing House at 
Nashville, Tenn., to sign a collective 
agreement with the Allied Printing 
Trades of that city. 

(5) Try to persuade the Board of 
Temperance of The Methodist 
Church to require the Dining Room, 
Inc., now leasing space for a restau- 
rant in the Methodist Building at 
Washington, D. C., to announce that 
it will serve Negroes without dis- 
crimination. 

The Executive Committee also 
supported Charles Webber’s recom- 
mendation for action as given in his 
article in the October, 1942, Social 
‘Questions Bulletin. 


Itinerary 

During August, September and 
October, Charles Webber gave ad- 
dresses at meetings of M. F. S. S. 
members at the Wisconsin, Erie, 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Tennessee, 
and Holston Conferences of The 
Methodist Church. He also assisted 
in the preparation of social action 
resolutions and the organization of 
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Annual Conference M. F. S. S. 
Units. (The Holston Conference, 
Tenn., now has a unit for the first 
time. ) : 

In addition he spoke at the High- 
lander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn., and before the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

His schedule for November takes 
him to the following universities, 
colleges and seminaries in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania: Denison, Kent, Mi- 
ami, Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan, Heidel- 
berg, Baldwin-Wallace, Antioch, 
Allegheny and Oberlin. 


Call to Youth 


President Robert Bobilin of the 
Youth Section of the M. F. S. S. 
calls for action: “Something new 
hasn’t been added but something 
great reborn. The Methodist Youth 
in convocation at Oxford, Ohio, 
seeing the great challenge of the 
present time to young people, de- 
cided to do something about it. One 
of the practical steps planned is a 
Youth Section of the M. F. S. S— 
a dynamic organization. This organ- 
ization is committed to great social 
goals ... Come on, Youth, let’s get 


going!” 
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